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INTRODUCTION TO THE SECOND VOLUME. — 


In entering upon the second year of our publication we déém it proper 
itake a hasty retrospective and prospective view of our labors. 
~When we commenced the publication of this Journal last April, we 
it with great doubts and misgivings. We did not doubt whether the 
tuse to which the Journal is devoted is of sufficient importange to 
fy such a publication, nor whether such a publication is adapted 
}do good and ought to be supported; but we did doubt whether thé 
terest felt in the cause was sufficiently deep and extensive igrnetain 
> #publication wholly devoted to it.* > 
| He. has been but a limited observer of human nature who does 
‘Bot know that it is far easier to awaken the zeal of men and to obtain 
“their money for the reformation of others, than for the ref 2 
themselves. Thousands can be found who will give libe 
’ feformation of the heathen in the uttermost parts of the . 

‘Welormation of the drunkard and the Magdalene, and the emi 

@ the slave in our own country. In all these and many other causes, - 

@ zeal may be excited and kept alive which is efficient in prompting ~~ 
rt and producing means; and which is not continually chilled. by « 
itinual demands for self-denial of the most trying kind. aii 

ne May go ifito a public meeting and make an eloquent address in... 
Behalf of the Bible, or Missionary, or Tract, or Sunday School, or Peace, 
~ @ Anti-Masonic, or Anti-Slavéry cause, and kindle up his own and his 
‘Beaters’ feelings to a degree of ardor which shall prompt the donation of- 
‘Wiousands of dollars to carry forward the cause which he advocates, 
“aid then, both the speaker and his hearers, with all their zeal still 
@owing in their breasts may go to their dinner tables and indulge in. 
4 orm of luxury and sensualism which is sanctioned by the cus-, 
"Mims of society, without having the crucifying convictiom forced upon. 
ip that all their zeal and efforts in behalf of others, are utterly 


“@etent with their own personal habits and indulgences. 
en the plan was first devised for the establishment of a paper in Boston to advocate: 

We system of diet and regimen as taught by Mr. Graham‘in his lectures, it was hoped that 
_ Be would become its permanent editor, and thereby not only establish the character of the 
, but greatly promote the cause abroad. But this he declined, for however much he 
ight favor the enterprise, his own mind seemed to be directed towards the completion 
ication of his entire Works in a substantial form, This favorite object of Mr. Gra- 

we hope will soon be consummated. . + 
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But not so with the cause we advocate. In this, every one necessa- 
rily feels that the more he says and does with reference to others, the 
more loudly is he called upon to be consistent in his own life. And 
henge it/has hitherto been manny npceree to enlist in this cause, any 
considerable number who have both the means and the disposition to 

‘ give large sums of money for its propagation. To those who stand 
without and contemplate our cause through all the distorting media of 
misrepresentation and prejudice and impaired senses, it has an aspect 
so forbidding that none but the most powerful and pressing motives 
can induce them to enter in. ‘The consequence has been, that as 

et, but few have ventured to make the experiment, except those who 
ve been impelled to it by actual disease or bodily suffering. And 
we are sorry to say that too many of these appear to have been satis- 
fied with the recovery of their own health, without making any effort 
or feeling it their duty to bestow any means for the extension of the 
same blessings to others. While, for the most part, those who are in- 
spired with a generous zeal of philanthropy in this cause, have the pe- 
cuniary ability to do but little for it. 

Aeware of all these things at the outset, the friends of the cause in 
Boston, who greatly desired that some organ of this kind should be 
brought into operation in its behalf, well knew that but asmall patron- 
age was.to be expected at first, and therefore, that the experiment 
must be made upon a scale of small means and close economy. Of 
course no-great liability could be assumed for the support of editorial 
labor, and the expenses of publication. 

In short, after much deliberation, it was evident that either the idea 
of having a journal devoted to the cause,* must be relinquished for the 
present, or some one must undertake the management of it on his 
own responsibility, who would be able to carry on his operations with- 
in the compass of the means which he might be able to command or 
depend on. 

e editor and proprietor of this journal, fully apprehended and ap- 
a, the difficulties of his undertaking ; and most especiglly was 
impressed with a conviction of his unfitness for the editorial depart- 
ment ofa publication devoted to such a cause. But he felt it of pene: 
mount importance, that if possible by any means, the press should be 
brought to the aidance of that cause ; and that it was better that it should 
speak feebly than notat all. Besides, at the time, the general demand 
of the public was “Give us facts! Give us facts and not theories, on 
the subject!” “Let your facts convince us and we will believe!” and 
it was considered that these facts resulting from the experience of 
those who had lived on the “Graham System,” from one to six years 
and upwards, might be collected and presented to the public throagh 





* The reader must not infer from our language, that there is no other periodical laboring 
i same great cause ; the “ Moral Reformer,”’ (now called the “ Library of Health, 
Teacher on the Human Constitution,’’) did much to awaken public attention before 
is paper existed, though the editor of that work does not wish to be understeod as em- 
bracing al! the views of Mr. Graham. 
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the medium of the press without a necessary demand on the editor for 
the exercise of profound scientific attainments, or literary erudition. 

With these views and feelings, the proprietor entered upon his la- 
bor ; and while he is deeply conscious of the limitedness and feeble- 
ness of the powers he has been able to put forth in so great a cause, 
yet he sincerely rejoices that even through his feeble instrumentality, 
much good has evidently been done. The Journal has found its way 
into almost every part of the United States, and although sparsely 
scattered here and there, wherever it has gone, it has either origi 
or increased an interest in the cause to which it is devoted, and brought 
to us from many different parts of the country very interesting reports 
of its influence. 

In the progress of our labors, however, as the spirit of inquiry has 
been more and more awakened, we have received ‘an i i 
demand for the solution of physiological questions and the discussion 
of physiological principles, rather than for the exhibition of oe aero 
tal facts. This was both to he expected and desired, and affords the 
best encouragement of the future success of the cause. For if by any 
means, the serious attention of the public can be drawn to this cause, 
it is sure of success. Its danger is from the neglect and not from the 
scrutiny of the public. It invites, it earnestly entreats the closest in- 

igations of the most severely scientific. : 

But all this, the editor is fully aware, is greatly increasing the diffi- 
culty of his labor, and making a more imperative demand that his of- 
fice should be filled by one whose qualifications in every respect ren- 
der him adequate to its duties and responsibilities ; and he cannot but 
hope that the time is not far ahead when the interest in the cause and 
the patronage of the Journal, will be such as to bring into its editorial 
services the best talent and learning of the country. 

In the mean time, the friends and readers of the Journal may be as- 
sured that the present editor and proprietor will do all in his power 
to render it worthy of their patronage and of the great cause to which: 
it is devoted, and what he lacks in editorial qualifications in himself, 
he will endeavor, as far as possible, to make up in the labors of others, 
Mr. Graham will give us as much of his assistance as his other engage- 
ments will allow, and several other gentlemen of eminent qualification 
have promised us their aid. 

While we are making these efforts on our part, we hope and trust 
that the friends of the cause will do all they can for the cause’s sake to 
sustain us, and to increase the circulation of the Journal to the utmost 
possible extent ; knowing that wor who is induced to become a 
subscriber is benefited thereby. terms are too low to enable us 
to send agents abroad in quest of subscribers, and therefore our friends 
every where must feel it both their privilege and their duty to become 
our spontaneous agents, and forward us as many names as pousibiy 
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4 Notice of Dr. Lambe’s Letter. 


For the Graham Journal. 
Northampton, Dec. 9, 1837. 


Mr. Camsetit.—Your favor enveloping the communication from 
Dr. Lambe, was duly received, accompanied by the 36th No. of the 
Journal which also contained Dr. Lambe’s letter. You did well to 
publish it without delay; and yet, if I had seen it before you publish- 
ed it, I should have felt it important to accompany its publication with 
some explanatory remarks. And now, since it has gone forth to the 
readers of the Journal, I think it very desirable that something should 
be said to guard your readers against erroneous inferences. 

The venerable Dr. Lambe is entitled to great respect for the ef- 
forts which he has made to convince the profession of the importance 
of a correct diet and regimen in the treatment of chronic disease ; but 
such were the period and circumstances of his professional education, 
and such has been his professional life, that he has never been led to 
look so deeply into the science of life, as is necessary for one who 
would treat this intricate and profound subject with entire accuracy. 

In the spring of 1833, I was favored with the partial and hasty pe- 
rusal of his “ Thoperts on Regimen,” &c. I was then satisfied that, 
though the Doctor had got hold of many important physiological truths, 
and had, by his industry, collected many valuable facts in support 
of them, yet that his mind was not fully acquainted with that system 
of physiological principles, which constitutes the true science of life: 
and I am now more entirely confirmed in this opinion by the perusal 
of his recent communication. 

' One of the greatest sources of error in the professional, as well as 
non-professional world, in relation to disease, is, the mistaking of the 
symptoms for the disease itself. 

In almost all portions of the civilized world, the-greatest of all caus- 
es of bodily ailment, is excessive alimentation, or, over-eating. Dur- 
ing the growth of the body, and sometimes for several years afterwards, 
when the constitution is vigorous, and many of the habits and circum- 
stances favorable to health, the vital economy is enabled to dispose of 
this excess, and to sustain itself without actually becoming crippled in 
any of the of its complicated and delicate organic machinery. 
But while the vital economy is thus sustaining itself under these con- 
tinual oppressions and abuses, and by its vigor and activity preserving 
the several organs from actual disease, it not unfrequently gives indi- 
cations of its oppressions in those sympathetic affections, such as pains 
in the head and other parts, virtigo, &c. &c., which are called diseas- 
es, and too generally prescribed for as diseases. In such cases, a turn 
of sick-headache or some other sympathetic affection which compels 
the patient to fast, or live very abstemiously for a day or two, affords 
entire relief for the time. In most of such cases, also, a dose or two 
of active purgative medicine, will, for a while, afford a temporary re- 
lief to the sympathetic symptoms, and hence the unbounded demand 
for Morrison’s and Brandreth’s pills and other purgative drugs, by . 
which the vital economy obtains a temporary relief from those op- 
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pressions which result from excessive alimentation and other dietetic 
abuses. 

Now it must be obvious to every correctly informed mind, that 
in all the cases thus far contemplated, all that is necessary to effect a 
permanent relief, is, simply to remove the cause or causes of the 


_ distressing symptoms. In all these cases, therefore, the adoption’of'a 


thoroughly correct regimen, results in an almost immediate removal of 
the distressing symptoms and a general and rapid improvement of 
health ; and hence we frequently hear of the very sudden. and great 
benefits experienced from the adoption of “the Graham System.’ 

But when the oppressions and abuses have been continued till the 
vital economy can no longer resist their effects, and actual disease has 
taken place in some of the organic machinery, the case is wholly dif- 
ferent. ‘Then the removal of the causes by which the disease has been 
produced, will not be attended with an immediate removal of the dis- 
ease. The only power in nature, short of creative omnipotence, ‘by 
which the disease can he removed and health restored, is the vital 
economy itself, and when that economy is seriously crippled by the 
diseased condition of some part or parts of its organic machinery, its 
restorative operations are exceedingly embarrassed. If the diseased 
part could be laid aside, or remain perfectly passive, while the vital 
economy in the use of the healthy organs were effecting the removal 
of the disease and the restoration of health, then might the economy 
operate in the full vigor for which the healthy organs were adequate, 
and the grand result might always be effected in a short time. But 
the vital economy, in most, if not all of its restorative operations, must 
use the diseased part as well as the healthy ones, in the removal of its 
own disease, and therefore it is under the necessity of carrying on its 
operations with greatly impaired powers, and to regulate all its gen- 
eral efforts with reference to the ability of the diseased part, and his 
frequently renders it necessary to drop down the general physiological: 
tone of the system so low as apparently to impair, very considerably, 
the general health of the body as well as greatly to diminish its mus- 
cular power. - 

This all being true, is it strange that a body in which disease has 
been long and deeply seated, should even under the best possible reg- 
imen, be very slow in removing its disease and recovering health? 
And is it not obvious that the more deeply seated the disease and the 
more important the organ diseased, the more difficult it will be for the 
system to throw off that disease and recover health, the longer will . 
be the time required for the restoration, and the more exactly and 
rigorously correct must be the regimen. And if the regimen be onl 
partially correct, and embraces many improprieties, or is pursued’ wi 
little regularity and perseverance, is it marvellous that many months 
and even years should elapse with little improvement in the health ? 

But it cannot be true in any case of disease, that a thorougbly cor- 
rect regimen can be consistently observed for any number of years, 
without a very great mitigation of the symptoms, if not am entire re- 











6 Sir John Sinclair's Code of Health and Longevity. 


moval of the disease ; nor can it be true that any new form of disease 
can be superinduced by such a regimen. 

It is very certain, therefore, from Dr. Lambe’s statement of his own 
case, that there has been somewhere, in some respect, very consider- 
able error in his regimen ; and judging from the evidence which his 
statement affords, 1 am strongly impressed with the idea that excessive 
alimentation has not been the least of his errors. At any rate, his 
symptoms are precisely such as I have often known to result from 
such a cause in persons subsisting exclusively on a vegetable and 
water diet; and I cannot entertain a doubt, that if his regimen had 
been in all respects thoroughly correct and regularly adhered to, he 
would long since have been relieved from all his distressing symptoms. 

Having said thus much concerning Dr. Lambe’s communication, I 
feel it my duty to make a few remarks in relation to two or three 
other articles which are contained in the 37th No. of the Journal. 

And first: In regard to those articles selected from the Graham Al- 
manac, I will — - remark, that while they contain many valuable 
thoughts and important facts, their reasonings, conclusions, and in- 
ferences, are not always to be relied on. The author of that Almanac 
was a young man of much good sense and information ; but he was 
not a scientific man, nor thoroughly educated in any thing. He was 
therefore rather superficial in every thing—not more so perhaps than 
most people ; but too much so for a safe teacher. 

In regard to Dr. Johnson’s opinion of bathing, I am sorry you intro- 
duced it into the Journal. He is high authority, it is true ; but his er- 
rors are therefore the more dangerous. Before I left Boston last spring, 
I procured his little work on the “ Economy of Health,” and read it 
with some attention as the production of a very distinguished profes- 
sional man. I found much that is excellent and pleasing in the work, 
and much that is very feeble and erroneous. Indeed, I went all the 
way through the book with the painful conviction continually pressed 
upon me, either that the distinguished author was greatly in his do- 
tage or that he had been greatly overrated. JI marked the work on 
every page, with the intention of reviewing it at length in the Journal, 
but other engagements have as yet prevented. I hope I shall soon 
find time to accomplish my design. At present, I can only. say, for 
the good of your readers, that his notions about the alternation of hot 
and cold baths, and the physiological and hygenic reasons on which 
they are founded, are, to say the least, to be received with very great 
caution. Yours truly, 

S. Granam. 





From Blackwood’s Magazine of July, 1837. 
SIR JOHN SINCLAIR’S CODE OF HEALTH AND LONGEVITY. 


*‘ Valuable as this work is, we are not sure that it.exhibits the most 
judicious application of his talents. We think he might have left 
ealth and longevity to the doctors, whose ire we can readily conceive 
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Sudden Changes. 7 
to have been very great at this irregular poaching on their manor. 


' These gentlemen having duly taken out license, were naturally annoy- 


ed at not being quietly suffered to kill their game in their own way. 
It was of course provoking to have swan-shot publicly recommended 
by a dilettante practitioner, in cases where they had always employed 
No. 6. They accordingly devoted the work to summary destruction. 
Magazines and Reviews, both medical and literary, made furious at- 
tacks on it. Physicians, surgeons and apothecaries, all joined in this 
professional hostility, and, armed with pill and pestle, gallipot and 

inge, rushed forward in disorderly array and with loud outcry, to 
defend the mysteries of their common craft. The coalition, however, 
was not very successful. They succeeded in making a few holes in 
the obnoxious work, but these were by no means between wind and 
water—and having passed through five editions, it still holds its place, 
and is confessedly, from the vast mass of information it contains, a 
work of great utility even to the professional student.” 





For the Journal. 
SUDDEN CHANGES.—NO. III. 


We have admitted that under certain circumstances it may be bet- 
ter not to abandon all bad habits too suddenly. The great difficulty, 
however, with changes in physiological habits—the real cause why so 
many of the sudden converts to Grahamism involve themselves in 
trouble, is that they change, not from bad to better, but from bad to 
worse. They happen in at a single lecture by Mr. G. or some one 
else, in which, perhaps, the lecturer dwells particularly upon the com- 
parative excellences of a vegetable and of a flesh diet; the subject 
takes strong hold of their feelings, and they go away resolving to adopt 
the vegetable system. Of course, nothing is to be done but to throw 
aside flesh. They never suspect that there is the least caution to be 
observed in regard to the quantity or even the kinds of vegetable food. 
Indeed, they believe the common error, that vegetable substances are 
less nutritious—less “hearty”? than animal, and therefore they must 
eat more. This delusion is confirmed by what they have often by 
rienced, viz., that after making a dinner of plain vegetables, they feel 
faint very soon—a kind of sinking at the pit of the stomach, “as if 
they had nothing in them.” They must therefore at the regular 
meal, take an unusual quantity of food, and then, when this faint feel- 
ing comes, they must take a luncheon, and thus they manage to take 
three or four times as much food as they need. 

Then, again, no matter what they eat provided they do not eat flesh. 
All the food must be taken hot. Pastry, short-cakes, dough-nuts, 
(alias pan-cakes, alias symballs, or by whatever name dough fried in 
hog’s fat is called), griddle-cakes, (alias flapjacks), the whole race of 
mixtures of flour and grease, baked or fried in grease, and although 
completely saturated with grease, yet again covered with grease when 
taken upon the plate, and swallowed burning hot,—oh! this is vegeta 
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ble food and perfectly harmless. The potato, the turnip, the squash, 
must be mashed fine, must be hot and swimming in melted butter or 


gravy. Or, perhaps our new Grahamite has heard that butter is pro- ~ 


ibited ; accordingly, he looks with horror upon the man who spreads 
a layer of cold butter on his slice of bread. He is not as other men 
are. No, he eats nothing but cream or milk on his bread. True, he 
eats a half a pint of cream or a pint of milk while the other man eats 
half an ounce or a ounce of sweet butter; but—“ oh! butter is very. 
unhealthy.” Perhaps he goes a step farther. He foregoes all animal 
substances. He won’t taste of cream or milk ; he goes “ the whole” 
for the vegetable diet; and -he, upon every spoonfull of boiled rice, 
pours a gill of molasses or sugar. Without entering now into any ar- 
ument respecting the nature of these articles, or the necessity of us- 
ing them in any quantity, and without attempting to decide upon the 
comparative good or bad qualities of each, it is sufficient for our pres- 
ent purpose to state that a moderate meal of properly cooked flesh 
may be far less injurious than an immoderate meal of even the best 
of vegetables; that such a meal of flesh is unquestionably far less in- 
jurious than a hearty meal of the greasy mixtures. So, also, of the 
cream, and so especially of the molasses. I do not pretend to much 
science or much experience, but I have no doubt there is far more 
danger of injuring the health by the use of molasses than by the use of 
sweet, cold butter. Still very many substitute for their old condi- 
ments and stimulants, these articles. ‘They change from bad to worse. 
No wonder that they make their last state worse than their first. No 
wonder that many, unless increasing light shows them their error, are 
frightened back to their vomit, become “ confirmations strong as proof 
of holy writ” of the ruinous tendencies of Grahamism, and join loud- 
est and longest in the popular denunciation of the bran-bread system. 
But some will ask—“*What encouragement have we to make chang- 
es if they are to be followed by such consequences? We have been 
taught to believe that when any course is followed by bad results, it is 
good proof that the course is a bad one. Such an inference is what 


the logicians call a non sequitur—not a necessary consequence. The: 


immediate consequences of every reformation or revolution, whether in 
politics, in morals or in physiological habits, are always bad. But we 
do not affirm that in all cases the consequences will be so bad as we 
have described, nor will they in any two cases be precisely alike. As 
a general thing, temporary derangement of some kind or other may 
be expected ; modified, either aggravated or mitigated by the thousand 
differences in the condition or habits of different individuals ; and the 
only encouragement which can be held out to a commencement and 
perseverance is the perfect assurance that, provided the change is for 
the better, the result will finally be favorable. For want of a better 
principle of action, changes may be commenced from faith, not faith 
in its highest sense, when it implies confidence in principles: Perha 

credulity will more nearly express the meaning. We mean a feeling like 
that with which we take a doctor’s prescription. He prescribes an emetic. 
We know what the immediate consequences will be—literally frightful, 
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ifwe were not accustomed to such operations. But he tells us it will 
in the end do us good, and confiding in his scientific skill, in his ex- 
ience and his honesty, we swallow the drug. So, also, if one in 
whom we suppose these same qualifications exist advises us to ch 
r physiological habits, upon the same principle we ought to follow 
© edvice and to persevere, notwithstanding temporary difficulties. 
Better to do better from such a motive than to continue to do worse. 
But the best motive and the only safe one is, real faith—an unwa- 
yering confidence in the truth of the principles which lie at the founda- 
tion of the reform. And thisisattainable. Every man may investigate 
the subject for himself, so as to become fully persuaded whether the 
tprinciples of physiological reform, for which its advocates contend, 
are founded in truth. We affirm, fearless of contradiction, that every 
individual who will apply reason, common sense and conscience to the 
investigation, unfettered by prejudice, by authority, by appetite or hab- 
it, may and mus? arrive at the truth—at sufficient truth to regulate 
his own conduct, that he may be sufficiently confident that it is truth 
tojustify him in putting it in practice. We do not claim infallibility ; 
but-we do claim the ability to discover what course of conduct will 
ote our best interests. . With such a faith an individual is safe in 
making changes; and, whatever the immediate results may be, he 
will persevere, for he knows, yes, if he is sure of any thing, he knows 
that all will be right in the end. Thus, we affirm that any individu- 
al who wishes to satisfy himself respecting the nature and effects of 
coflee or tea may arrive at a conclusion upon which he may depend 
with undoubting confidence. If he will analyse it (or procureit to be 
done by a competent chemist,) he will find that it contains very littlk— 
probably after being burnt, no nourishment, and that it does contain 
an active poison; he may try it on the inferior animals, and he will 
find that it will produce death as surely as digitalis or arsenic. If he 
employs his reason, he must conclude that the Creator never designed 
that a plant, produced in tropical climates alone, should be essential 
to the welfare of the inhabitants of temperate and frozen regions. If 
he will add to his own investigations the evidence of men of science 
and experience that these articles are never necessary, but always hurt- 
ful, and if he will listen to the testimony of those who have abandoned 
these articles and who assure him that they enjoy better health, he 
cannot avoid coming to a correct conclusion. He will say—* they 
must be poisons—they must be hurtful; and, unfrightened by faint- 
ness, headache or lassitude, which, for a few days or weeks or months 
even, may follow their disuse ; he abandons them at once and forever. 
Just sogf allchanges. All that is wanted is a well founded faith, and 
then the individual is justified in persevering ; and, we repeat it, every 
individual with common abilities may attain this faith, and may act 
a it without deserving the name of dogmatist, fanatic or charlatap,. 
e grant there is danger of a mistake as to the correctness oe 
principle to which a man may thus arrive ; but we deny that th 
any necessity for such a mistake. 
“But how long must we wait before we experience the benefit of a 
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change?” We don’t know. As a general rule, the immediate suffe. 
ing will be in proportion to the previous bad habits and the benefit 
will be delayed proportionally long. But this is a question about which 
we shall not perplex ourselves, provided we are persuaded the Pe 
has been a good one. Of one thing we are sure—the benefit 
come, sooner or later. All that we have to do is to act to 
our convictions of duty—to obey all known laws and wait patiently for 
the blessing. “He is faithful that hath promised ;” and Faith, instead 
of murmuring at the disappointment of her unfounded hopes, will sit 
in child-like confidence at the feet of her Author, assured of the final 
fulfilment of His largest promises. Trurs. 





For the Journal. 
DECAY OF THE TEETH.—WNO. £ 

**'The mouth should be rinsed with hot water and then immediate. 
ly with cold, every morning throughout the year. If this were regular. 
ly done from infancy, the dentist might shut up shop.” So says Dr. 
Singe in his “ Economy of Health,” page 31st. We want a reason 
for such an assertion. Upon what principle is it founded? Or, did 
ithe really learned doctor ever try it? We have always been ta 
that the use of very hot substances injures the teeth; and without in- 
quiring now whether the injury they produce is direct or indirect, that 
as, whether it is exerted directly upon the teeth themselves, or whether 
ait comes from the injury hot substances inflict upon the gums and 
stomach, we are not convinced by the unsupported assertion of 
man, that such is not the general fact. We are inclined to think that 
Dr. Johnson is betrayed into this random assertion by partiality to his 
calido-frigid theory—a theory, the correctness of which is, to say the 
Jeast, questionable, when applied to the skin. 

This opinion is confirmed by reading what the Doctor says on page 
73, of the same work. “I have no doubt that to the disordered con- 
dition of the digestive organs, resulting from the above (he is speaking 
of tight-lacing) and other causes, is mainly owing the premature de- 
cay of the teeth, now so general a complaint among all, but especially 
the better classes of society. So universal is the evil, that dentists are 
now more numerous than druggists! As one prison formerly served 
Rome when under the kings and tribunes, so one or two dentists 
were sufficient for the nobility and gentry of the British metropolis in 
the days of our forefathers. At present, they would make a very for- 
midable, if not handsome regiment, consisting of three or four strong 
battalions. To terrify their enemies, too, they would require @ other 
weapons than those which they exercise in their daily vocations.” 
(By the way, a very correct description, calculated, as the almanac- 
makers say, for the meridian of London, but will answer equally well 
for Boston or any other part of the civilized (?) world). But our ob 
ject in making the quotation is to invite attention to the doctrine 
or opinion expressed in the first sentence. If this be correct, and its 
correctness, unlike that of the calido-frigid theory, which is only a 
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Decay of the Teeth. 11 


assertion, is supported by a multitude of facts and principles which 
ish it beyond a doubt—if this be correct, then the other asser- 
ion must be false. If the premature decay of the teeth at the pres- 
gt day is owing principally to the luxurious habits of this generation, 
itis but little short of sheer nonsense to affirm that all the injury may 
heprevented by rinsing the mouth once in a day with hot and cold 
water. Such an assertion, from whatever source it comes, is purely 
empirical ; and must have slipped from Dr. J.’s pen through a hasty in- 
advertency. 
It seems a waste of time to adduce proof that the admitted multi- 
ion of diseases of the teeth is owing to the luxurious habits of so- 
ity. There is at least no dispute about the fact. We presume 
we speak within bounds when we express a doubt whether, in what 
ye called the middle and higher classes, there is one in a hundred 
of persons between fifteen and fifty years of age, who has a set of per- 
fectly sound teeth. Our parents and grand-parents tell us it was not 
swhen they were young. ‘The tooth-ache was almost wholly un- 
known, especially in the country; and the only dentist whose -ser- 
vices were then required, was the parent or the elder brother or sister, 
and the only “instruments were a good strong thread, or, in obstinate 
cases, a pair of blacksmith’s pincers. But what a melancholy change. 
Decayed teeth and fetid breath, imperfect mastication and impaired 
digestion, old stumps and snags—why, let the evil increase for two or 
three generations more, and instead of the polished snow-white ivory 
which graced the mouths of our grand-parents—their degenerate pos- * 
terity will grin out their shame from between toothless gums. hat 
causeat all adequate to the effect, can be assigned for this sad change, 
unless it be the luxurious habits of the present generation? We do 
not, of course, charge it to the dietetic habits alone—to bad food and 
drink, but to general bad habits—bad eating, bad drinking, bad clothing, 
bad sleeping, bad drugging—bad every thing. ‘The same fact im- 
itself strongly upon the mind if we compare the difference in the 


~ stateof the teeth, of what are called the higher and lower classes of so- 


ciety. Go from the highest to the lowest, and just in proportion to 
the wealth, that is, to the means of gratifying “‘ the lusts of the flesh,” are 
theservices of the dentist most required. ‘To what can it be owing, 
unless to the different habits of the different classes? This doctrine 
is farther confirmed by daily observation. As an almost universal rule 
itwill be found that persons in bad health, and dyspeptics particularly, 
have miserable teeth. We are aware that this is charged to the med- 
icines which such persons take, and we allow that this has a very in- 
jurious effect upon the teeth. Still it will be found to be almost al- 
ways the case, that the teeth begin to decay long before the general 
health suffers sensibly, and by consequence, before resort is had to med- 
icine. Incipient decay of the teeth may generally be regarded as one 
of the earliest premonitory symptoms of approaching ill health—remote, 
itmay be, but unequivocal. There may be, very rarely, a case in 
which the teeth continue good while bad habits are undermining the 
general health and even after actual disease is developed. In sucha 
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case, the abuses, which would ordinarily affect the teeth first, are dj. 
verted into another channel and centre upon another part of the sys. 
tem ; and the teeth escape at the expense of another and often a more 
important organ or function. This apparent exception does not affect 
the general fact that persons in ill health almost invariably haye 
bad teeth. What can be the cause, unless it be the bad general hab. 
its of such persons, first kindly giving warning of the approaching retri. 
bution by exhibiting decay of the teeth as the consequence of abuse, and 
following up the disregarded monition by local disease or general pros- 
tration? 

The farther we extend our observation the stronger the confirmation 
of the doctrine. Examine the teeth of the poor Irish, Swiss or German 
emigrants. It is very rare to find a decayed tooth. They hardly 
ever heard of the tooth-ache in their own country. A few years of in- 
dulgence in our habits makes them familiar with ‘“ the venomed stang” 
of this “hell 0’ a’ diseases,” and with the “ tender mercies” of the 
dentist’s forceps. The same fact is observable in our colored popula- 
tion, in slaves, who are more entirely deprived of the luxuries of fash- 
ionable life. “The teeth of Indians seldom decay, excepting in some 
slight degree by age; and the cause may be referred to the pure and 
simple nature of their food, taking nothing which can injure the teeth, 
and none of what are called the luxuries of life.” We have in this 
fact additional proof of the truth of the doctrine we advocate. It is 
not true, however, that they “ take nothing which can injure the teeth ;” 
for the present Indians are, we well know, addicted to the use of alco- 
holic drinks, tobacco, and almost exclusively flesh-diet, and these vio- 
lations of correct habits undoubtedly account for that premature de- 
cay of the teeth which the writer refers to age ; but, on the other hand, 
it is true that they indulge in very few of the luxuries of life, and this 
accounts for their almost entire exemption from diseases of the teeth. 

We may extend our observations over the world, and it will be uni- 
versally found to be the fact that in proportion to the luxurious habits 
of men, diseases of the teeth will be multiplied. We do not say that 
the lower we descend in the scale of civilization, the better teeth we 
shall find—that the Patagonian who subsists on flesh, or the Esqui- 
maux who lives on train-oil, will, because they have none of the luxu- 
ries of civiclife, have good teeth. We only affirm that it will be found 
that the health of the teeth will universally be in proportion to the 
simplicity, the correctness, the naturalness of the general habits. Here 
then are two facts uniformly found occurring together—bad habits and 
bad teeth ; is it not natural, is it not unavoidable to infer, that there 
must be between them the relation of cause and effect ? 

These remarks have been more extended and of a different charac 
ter from what we intended when we began them. We were insensibly 
drawn into this train of thought, the object of which has been to es 
tablish the general truth that the decay of teeth is owing to bad vol- 
untary habits. It may be objected, that there is but little practical 


value in what we have advanced. We grant it, if the subject is dropped 
here. We have aimed, in establishing the general truth stated above, 
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Extracts from Letters. 13 
oprepare the way for some suggestions upon the particular causes and 
remedies of diseases of the teeth. Common Sense. 





INCREASED CIRCULATION OF THIS PAPER DESIRABLE. 
After saying what we have in our introductory article respecting the circulation of this 
, it is perhaps unnecessary to add more; on that subject, perhaps it would be better to 
yes correspondents speak. 
‘The following is an extract of a letter from a respectable physician, dated 


cc Fr H.- , Ct. Dec. 4, 1837. 
«Mr. CamBe.t ; Str:—I am a practitioner of medicine’ in this vil- 
and have for several years seen the ill effects of intemperance in 
eating and have attempted to inform myself on this subject in various 





ay" few days ago, a single No. of the Graham Journal came to this 
ofice, and I believe from the contents of this, that it must be quite.a 


weful paper. 
# Will you be good enough to forward to me the Nos. from the com- 
mencement of the Journal to the present time. L. K.”. 


The same gentleman writes under date Dec. 18:—‘I shall deliver 
for an examination, these odd copies you have sent me to some of my 
fiends here. But Sir, temperance in eating has few advocates here, + 
atleast, what I call temperance, and probably the Graham Journal 
would. be considered as whimsically restricting and cutting off the 
best enjoyments of life. Still there are a few here that know the evils 
of intemperance in eating. 

“For one and a half years I tasted of but little else than bran bread, 

bread, crackers, potatoes and water, striking off tobacco, wine, 
cider, all kinds of meat, &c. I had been in wretched health for quite 
anumber of years, no medicine in my store would furnish any thing 
more than temporary relief. Brother physicians made no prescrip- 


‘tons that availed any thing, but eventually, temperance in all things, 


especially eating, gave my system a chance to show powers that 
[supposed were gone forever. I am now daily administering medi- 
cine to the sick, who, I am sure, would not need my services if am at- 
tention to temperance was observed. It will not do to say much 
about temperance in eating. Ridicule and no good would result. 

*T am inclined to the opinion that intemperance in eating makes 
moresickness, destroys more happiness and more vigor and health of 
mind than intemperance in the use of spirit. 

“TI shall probably, before long, send you something that you may. 
publish if you should judge it may promote the benevolent objects 
timed at in your paper.” 


A clergyman writes «C__—., N._ H., Dec. 21, 1837. 

“The pleasure and profit derived from a perusal of the Graham 
Jounal, has induced me to draw upon my small resources for the next 
Wl; thinking that the Journal will more than pay for itself in a fami- 
by the information it gives.” 
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14 Letter from a Friend. 
A WORD OF ENCOURAGEMENT. 


Worcester, 12th mo. 16, 1837. 


Resrectep Frrenp, Davin Campett:—I have been much pleased 
and interested with the first volume of the Graham Journal, and I re- 
joice to learn that such encouragement is given as to warrant its con- 
tinuance. I believe good has been done, and I trust that the comi 
volume will do much more good. I wish it might have a circulation 
far exceeding the most sanguine expectations of its friends, nay, I wish 
it might be introduced into every family in our land, and be read by 
all the members thereof. The community are actually suffering for 
the want of such publications as the Graham Journal .and Library of 
Health. Hundreds, and even thousands of individuals of our coun- 
try, are now dragging out a miserable existence, tormented with the 
most painful and excruciating disease, brought on by an improper 
mode of living, or perhaps oftener by excessive eating, who might, 
would they be willing to adopt a mode of living which the science of 
physiology dictates, and which nature intended for them, even now, be 
rescued from their deplorable and hopeless condition, and have their 
lives prolonged to a good old age. But, alas! these are the minds in 
which ignorance and deep-rooted prejudice have their strongest foot- 
holds. These are the persons who are daily branding Dr. Graham 
with the epithet of an impostor, travelling about the country merely for 

uniary interest, while they themselves are being gulled out of hun- 
dreds of dollars in employing quack doctors, and purchasing the nu- 
merous quack medicines, which, unfortunately, have found their way 
into the most remote sections of the country. Light, however, is grad- 


ually breaking forth ; medical men are beginning to be awake totheim- .| 
portance of a physiological reform ; here and there a prominent and in-- 


fluential member of the community is heard, raising his voice for the re- 
lief of suffering humanity ; and the press is occasionally found using its 
influence in favor of the cause. 

About a year since | adopted the Graham system of hving, in order 
to test Dr. G.’s principles, for and against which I had heard and read 
much. I soon became convinced of their truth, and of their vital im- 
portance, not only to the physical, but to the mioral well being of a 
community. My health, (which I had before called good,) began im- 
mediately to improve, and more cheerfulness and vigor to attend my 
system generally. I have since kept to that way of living, and the 


more rigidly I adhere to it, the better I find my general health, and 


the more vigor to pervade both mind and body, and no considera- 
tion would now tempt me to return to my former habits. Instead of 
having to practice self-denial, as I anticipated, I have found the con- 
trary to be the effect; and I can now make a “ full, hearty, and de- 
lightful meal” from a loaf of Graham bread, without butter, molasses, 
or cream, with more enjoyment and more gustatory pleasure than I ever 
experienced in partaking of the most high-seasoned animal food, or 
ro 4 — and cakes, with all the condiments which usually set upon 
such a table. 
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Filtered and Distilled Water. ' 15 


[am aware that there are many difficulties and discouragements at- 
jendant in this, as in every other department of reform, which may 
seem to some almost insurmountable ; but as perseverance is persisted 
in, they will be made in a short time to disappear. Many, I have no 
doubt, are kept back by the entreaties and expostulations of their 
would be friends, who, from ignorance or prejudice, are opposed to 
every attempt at reform. For such, after they have become convinced 
of the course which it is their duty to pursue, the only alternative is, to 
turn a deaf ear to every discouraging voice, and steadily persevere— 
and I have no doubt success will attend them, beyond even their most 

ine expectations. ‘ 
ith many wishes for the success of the cause and the prevalence of 
tmth, I am thy friend, Jos. S. Watt. 





FILTERED WATER. 
Mz. Campeii :—Do your readers who live in the City of Boston, 
ly know that the impure, fetid water of the cisterns may be 
rendered as clean, wholesome and transparent as can be found in 
the world, and made perfectly pleasant for washing or for. drink? 

I presume few know it, but all ought; for it is a matter of no small 
importance to health and comfort ; especially to those of ys who like 
to apply cold water to the whole surface of our bodies every morning. 
Filthy water is disagreeable stuff, and yet ave not our cisterns the great 
receptacles of impurity? How then shall we manage with such water 
wwe get from our cisterns? Why simply purchase an English Filter 
and without the least trouble, your water is purified and rendered ex- 


' ¢eedingly fine. I bought such a Filter one year since, for fifteen dol- 


lars; it will clarify ten gallons per day, and that is enough for all the 
purposes of a large family. H. Chapman & Son, of this city, my 
the article. Yours, A. W. 





DISTILLED WATER. 

“A, W.” recommends as very important, the general ape of fil- 
tering the common cistern water of this city, and no doubt it would be 
avery great improvement well worth the expense. Still, for the pur- 
pose of drink, this very filtered water or the purest spring water of the 
country, might be rendered still more pure by distillation. The pro- 
cess by which water may be distilled is very simple. A friend of ours 
who visited Dr. Lambe at his residence near London, last spring, de- 
scribed the manner in which the Doctor distilled all the water which 
was used in his family. It was done by a simple boiler, havi 
tfin cover of a conical shape, formed at its base so as to conduct o 

water as the vapor condensed and ran down the inner surface of 
cover. 
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